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but the latter were sufficient once more to crush a righteous cause ; and the crowd of citizens was scattered like the sheep they really were. One man died from his wounds inflicted by the batons of authority— there was an impressive funeral, with Morris speaking at the grave—and all passed over; and Morris's comment was: " There was to me something awful (I can use no other word) in such a tremendous mass of people [at the grave], unorganised, unhelped, and so harmless and good-tempered." Little wonder he turned again to his literature.
His other " transition " work—half pure literature, half propaganda—was "News from Nowhere." This statement is liable to misconstruction, so let it be corrected by another, that it is wholly delightful as literature which is great enough to carry a moral along with it. This moral will be more conveniently treated in the chapter on Morris's social and political creed. As for the literature, it is a romantic tale, told with a full sense of beauty and drama and humour. Nevertheless, it is not the equal of " A Dream of John Ball."
Then by the end of 1888, he published his great romantic tale, " The House of the Wblfings," partly in prose and partly in verse. In many ways it seems the most successful of all his books. It is cast in the days when the Teuton tribesmen were fighting the Roman armies on their frontiers. It is a story of abounding physical strength, of ardent fighting and ardent love-making. It is set in the woods and fields and hills; the open air is around it all. It is the triumph (or failure) of